AT OXFORD AND IN THE ARMY

factors can have contributed so much to the forming
of his character as these encounters, for to be silent
while the public makes arbitrary decisions on the most
vital and personal details of one's life is to exercise
self-discipline in its extremest form. How extreme that
discipline must be we realized in later years when his
abdication was discussed and decided upon. Nor was
it relaxed when, at last, in a broadcast address from
Windsor Castle, he told the country and the Empire
his reasons for abdicating.

Prince Edward, it is true, did become a cousin to
the King of Italy when the latter conferred upon him
the Order of the Annunsiata; but whatever hopes the
public idly entertained of a closer relationship were dis-
couraged, as similar hopes have since been discouraged,
by the Prince's fixed determination to lead at least a
part of his own life and, in matters of private judgment,
to be independent. The visit to the Italian area was
marked throughout by the most cordial expressions of
racial and personal friendship. In the company of the
King of Italy's A.D.C. the Prince systematically visited
the various fronts and was as anxious to make close
acquaintance with the Italian troops as he had been to
know the Tommies. The visit ended with a sea-cruise
to Grado.

If a graph were plotted of his movements during
the rest of the War it would leave the impression of
an erratic existence. It was an erratic period. Nerves
were frayed. The first problem for every man was to
keep a hold on himself. The Prince managed to keep
going by plunging into all kinds of reconstruction
movements. He developed a faculty for speech-making.
It was against the grain, but he saw the necessity of
training himself to overcome personal aversions. He
did so successfully enough to receive a compliment
from Mr. Balfour who said: "He shows an admirable
lucidity and restrained eloquence whenever he speaks
of the War." That from a master of lucidity and restraint